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himself master of northern India, and set himself to the
tremendous task of uniting the rest of the empire.

Finding the high hand of Bairam Khan intolerable he
'allowed him to go on pilgrimage to Mecca*. As he was
setting out an assassin killed him, and Akbar found him-
self free to work out his own policies. He had not only
to make India his, he had the more delicate task of making
himself India's. To both problems he found a key in the
proud kingdoms of Rajputana, whose heroism and pride
of race at once attracted and challenged him. As Alex-
ander found an Indian king ready to submit and another
prepared to die first, so Akbar: the Raja of Amber gave
him his daughter in marriage, but the proud scions of
Udaipur fell defending their rock-fortress, Chitor, 'sancti-
fied by the memory of eight centuries of heroic deeds and
heart-rending tragedies'. A curse fell upon it, and it is still
derelict.

The flight of its degenerate ruler was an even more
crushing blow to Rajput pride than the alliance of Amber
with the Muslim. But his successor, Pratap Singh, long
kept up a stout resistance. He succeeded in reconquering
some of the lost territory and at last, as the Mogul genius
waned, his house came once more into its own.

But like the Manchus in China the Moguls lasted
nearly three centuries in India; and while the pride of
China and Rajputana are alike inexhaustible, the Rajputs
have neither the patience nor the long view of the Chinese,
who knew that their rulers would become degenerate if
they were given time and wealth. The Rajput chiefs chafed
under the barbarian yoke, though Akbar tempered it to
the submissive, and made it crushing to the restive*

At Chitor he slew as ruthlessly as Timur, till the caste-
cords of the slain were gathered up in baskets: yet he set
up statues to the brave defenders Jai Mall and ratta, and
'finally succeeded in healing the wounds his ambition had
inflicted'.
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